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A New Common-Battery Board for 
Small Offices 


By H. W. ULRICH 
Local Systems Development 


HE largest telephone switch- 

boards naturally have many 

features which are desirable 
and economical for the larger offices 
but which would not be justified for 
the smaller offices. There have been 
available, therefore, for some time a 
number of types of common-battery 
switchboards smaller and less expen- 
sive than those used in large central 
offices. Experience with these switch- 
boards has indicated that there is a 
field for a still more inexpensive 
board, particularly one having low 
capacity. Accordingly the Labora- 
tories in codperation with the engi- 
neers of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have developed 
a new common-battery board of low 
capacity and low cost, which is called 
No. 12. It has been designed to serve 


both magneto and common-battery 
lines and all positions are arranged for 
handling both types of local calls as 
well as originating and terminating 
toll traffic. With a capacity of 640 
common-battery and 80 magneto 
lines, it is low in original cost and 
requires a minimum of maintenance 
effort. 

The line circuits for the two types 
of service differ in arrangement both 
because of the necessity of placing a 
different indication on the sleeves of 
the jacks, and because a drop must be 
connected across magneto lines, and 
a lamp in series with common-battery 
lines, to indicate incoming calls. These 
two types of line circuits are shown in 
Figure 1. The jack sleeve of the 
magneto circuit has no connection to 
it, and so when a cord is plugged into 
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Fig. 2—Universal cord circuit for the No. 12 manual board 


it none of the relays operate, and the 
conditions are right for magneto 
operation. When a cord is plugged 
into a common-battery jack, however, 
ground is connected to the sleeve, 
which operates relays in the cord cir- 
cuit to supply the required common 
battery facilities. 

The majority of the previous boards 
have required a line-and-cut-off relay 
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Fig. 1—Line circuit of magneto line, above, 

and common-battery line, below. Two mul- 

tiple appearances are shown, each serving 
two positions 


associated with the line-lamp of each 
line. The development of a new lamp, 
operable over a wide voltage range, 
has permitted placing the line-lamp 
of the new board in series with the 
line and has thus eliminated the line- 
and-cut-off relays. This has effected 
a saving in the cost and maintenance 
of the equipment. 

For magneto and toll lines, and 
ring-down trunks, the only functions 
of the cord circuit are to provide a 
through connection for the talking 
currents, a ring-off drop to give an 
indication when either of the con- 
nected subscribers rings off or recalls, 
a key for ringing, and a key-operated 
connection to the operator’s headset. 
All cord circuits are arranged to make 
this type of connection with none of 
their relays operated. For common- 
battery lines, on the other hand, the 
cord circuits must provide talking 
battery in addition to the through 
connection, and a lamp signal on each 
end of the cord for attracting the 
operator’s attention instead of the 
ring-off drop. The operator’s headset 
connection is the same for both types 
of connections. When connections are 
to be made between a common-bat- 
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tery and a magneto line, the cord 
circuit must supply talking battery 
and a lamp signal to the common- 
battery-line end of the cord, and con- 
nect the ring-off drop to the magneto- 
line end. These different functions are 
all brought into play as required by a 
simple relay arrangement of the cord 
circuit, and by different conditions on 
the sleeves of the jacks of the two 
types of lines. 

To each end of the cord circuit, 
shown schematically in Figure 2, are 
connected a pair of relays. One 
operates to supply talking battery 
when a ground connection is made to 
the sleeve, and the 
other controls the 
supervisory lamp. 
Each end of the cord 
circuit thus provides 
the proper type of serv- 
ice for the line to which 
it is connected, and so 
permits the intercon- 
nection of lines of the 
same type or of dis- 
similar types. 

Since this new board 
is arranged for multiple 
operation, a busy test 
must be provided so 
that an operator about 
to make connection to 
a line can tell whether 
or not it is already in 
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The operator's telephone circuit provides for high 
impedance monitoring by the operation of a monitoring key 


of the jack while the 
operator's talk key is 
operated; and a busy 
jack is indicated by a 
click in the operator’s 
receiver. This test is 
made possible for the 
two types of service by 
a condenser in theoperator’s telephone 
circuit, shown in Figure 3, which is 
normally charged to a potential be- 
tween that of full battery and ground. 
The sleeves of busy jacks of common- 
battery lines have ground connected 
to them, and those of magneto lines 
have battery. Since the condenser is 
at a potential between battery and 
ground, however, either type of con- 
nection changes the charge on the 
condenser and produces the required 
busy click in the operator’s receiver. 

Ringing is provided by a small 
motor-driven ringing machine which 
rings through a resistance lamp to 
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prevent making ringing ineffective at 
all positions should one operator ring 
on a grounded line. A key is provided 
to switch the connection from the 
power-driven ringing machine to a 
hand generator at each position in 
emergencies. For magneto lines, single 
party common-battery lines, or multi- 
ple party common-battery lines where 
ringing current is sent out over the 
“ring” conductor, signaling 1s accom- 
plished by operation of a key in the 
cord circuit. For multiple party 
common-battery lines which are sig- 
nalled over the tip conductor, a 
master ringing key is operated in 
addition to the cord ringing key. 

Line lamps, on common-battery 
lines, are in series with the lines as 
shown in Figure 1. This arrangement 
has always made the operation of a 
night alarm difficult, since the line 
leakage on a large number of lines 
connected in parallel may be sufficient 
at times to operate the alarm falsely. 
This difficulty has been overcome by 
the “bridge” night-alarm circuit shown 
in Figure 4. Under normal conditions 
the bridge is balanced so that current 
flowing out on the various lines, be- 
cause of leak conditions, does not 
operate the night-alarm relay, which 
is connected across the galvanometer 
points of the bridge. One arm on each 
side of the bridge is non-inductive, 
however, and the other is inductive, 
with the result that sudden changes 
in current momentarily unbalance the 
bridge and operate the relay. The 
sudden increase in current when a 
receiver is picked off the hook, thus 
operates the night-alarm relay, which 
locks itself in, and is released only by 
the operation of a release key at each 
position. Magneto lines operate the 
night-alarm relay directly through 
back contacts on their line drops. 

In addition to these many circuit 


Fig. 5—A power plant forms one of the 
three units of the No. 12 board 


features that have made possible the 
production of an economical small 
common-battery switchboard, the 
equipment arrangement has also been 
simplified and arranged so that it can 
be manufactured and installed at a 
minimum cost. The No. 12 central 
office includes three separate, com- 
pact, equipment units: a switchboard, 
a main frame, and a power plant. One 
of the chief objectives in its design has 
been to reduce the installing expense 
as well as the engineering. So success- 
ful have these efforts been that very 
little engineering is required by the 
Telephone Companies and none by 
the Western Electric Company. 

The line equipment is arranged in 
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units of twenty common-battery lines 
or ten magneto lines. By employing 
unnumbered jacks, it has been possible 
to make all units of any one kind alike 
regardless of where the lines appear in 
the panel. Designation strips are used 
for numbering the jacks. Each strip 
of jacks is connected by a cable to a 
terminal strip, which is mounted on 
the main frame adjacent to the left 
end of the board as shown in the 
photograph at the head of this 
article. These terminal strips are 
mounted in the same relative position 
on the main frames as the jacks are in 
the switchboard and all connecting 
cables are of the same length. A short 
looped section of cable between the 
board and the main frame allows for 
the different positions of the terminal 
strip on the main frame. This ar- 
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rangement reduces the number of 
different items required since the 
same line unit can be used for any 
strip of lines in a given panel, and also 
permits all units to be wired and 
assembled in the shop, thus requiring 
a minimum of work on the part of the 
installer. 

The third unit of the No. 12 board 
is the power plant shown in Figure s. 
It consists of a 23-cell storage battery, 
with sealed glass jars equipped with 
charge indicators, and either one or 
two rectifiers for charging. Provision 
is also made for supplying a second 
set of storage batteries on a separate 
unit if the traffic warrants it. A 
motor-driven magneto generator for 
ringing is also mounted on the power 
frame. To make the equipment as 
inexpensive as possible, the usual 
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Fig. 6— Each position of the No. 12 board is arranged for 
handling both toll and local traffic 
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combination of starting switch and 
fuse is replaced by a single set of fuses 
mounted in a holder which is used as 
a switch for starting or stopping the 
motor. The power board is also 
equipped with a fuse and meter panel 
on which are mounted charge and dis- 
charge fuses, and a small meter to 
indicate the battery voltage. 
Provision is made for an emergency 
power supply which, should the main 
supply fail, would be adequate for 
calling assistance. An emergency 
battery key is located above the 
multiple jack field, which when oper- 
ated disconnects the main battery 
leads to one pair of cords and to the 
telephone circuit of a position desig- 
nated for the purpose, and connects 
these circuits to an emergency dry 
battery. This battery will enable the 
operator to summon aid in the event 
of a complete failure of the main 


battery supply. A guard signal is 
furnished to prevent the possibility of 
draining the emergency battery by an 
accidental operation of the emergency 
key. 

From the photograph of the No. 12 
board, Figure 6, the relative positions 
of the equipment on the front of the 
board may be seen. Maintenance 
equipment consisting of a panel with 
voltmeter, key, jacks, and patching 
cords for testing line and substation 
equipment, and a jack panel for test- 
ing relays and drops in the switch- 
board, is provided as indicated in the 
upper part of the board. In addition 
to keys for the night-alarm release, 
monitoring, and master ringing al- 
ready discussed, there is a grouping 
key which permits increasing the 
number of cord circuits available to 
any one operator during light load 
periods. 


K. K. Darrow to Talk on Cosmic Rays 


| 

The Communication Group of the New York Section 3 

of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers will 
meet in the auditorium of the Laboratories at 7.00 p.m. 
on Tuesday, December 13, when members of the Institute 
and their guests will hear K. K. Darrow talk on Cosmic 
Rays. Dr. Darrow’s lecture will be devoted chiefly to the 
ways of observing cosmic rays and the actual and uncon- 
tested results of experiments. He will give especial notice 
to the discoveries of the past two years and to the photo- 
| graphic records of the paths of the cosmic corpuscles. 
Lantern slides will show examples of these paths, as well 
as the environment of the experiments and various sorts of 
apparatus used in them. Dr. Darrow will also allude to 
current theortes of the nature and origin of cosmic rays, 
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Generating High F requencies with Precision 


By R. A. HEISING 
Radio Research 


OR the study of mechanically 
systems whose damp- 

ing is extremely low, apparatus 
is required which will generate with 
high precision and stability any fre- 
quency within a considerable range. 
Figure 1 shows how the current 
through a certain quartz plate varied 
with the frequency at which it was 
driven. The entire region of interest, 
containing large current variations, 
was traversed within the brief fre- 
quency span of thirty cycles, at about 
a million cycles. Other such plates 
require equally detailed attention at 
quite different frequencies. 

To build apparatus capable of 
making measurements such as are re- 
quired to produce Figure 1 is by no 
means easy. The apparatus must have 
the precision and stability of the 
best fixed-frequency, temperature- 
controlled oscillators, and a_ vari- 
ability over a range of from 400 to 
1,200 kilocycles that can be controlled 
with an accuracy of about a cycle. 

If the generator producing this 
frequency had a single variable con- 
denser to cover the entire range and 
the dial had 100 divisions, adjacent di- 
visions would correspond to frequen- 
cies 8,000 cycles apart. Getting any 
frequency in the range a cycle at a 
time would call for a condenser dial 
of very large mechanical dimensions 
so that individual cycles could be 
read. Such a dial is practically out of 
the question. Thus the possibility of 
obtaining by one condenser a fre- 


quency variation of accuracy great 
enough and in steps small enough to 
secure Figure I is so remote that it can 
scarcely be considered. 

Another expedient suggests itself: 
that of providing a series of fixed con- 
densers to be put in parallel with a 
single variable condenser of small 
range. This method would give the 
desired precision in adjustment, but 
now the accuracy of the frequency is 
dependent upon the accuracy with 
which the oscillator maintains its fre- 
quency as the voltage of the power 
supply varies, and as the condensers 
age. This accuracy is again insufficient 
for the investigation of quartz plates. 

The apparatus which has actually 
been built, therefore, operates on a 
principle quite different, though some- 
what analogous. Instead of putting 
fixed condensers in parallel with a 
variable condenser of small range, 
fixed frequencies are added to and 
subtracted from a frequency variable 
over a small range. Since the accuracy 
desired is that of good quartz oscil- 
lators, such an oscillator is used to 
control the fixed frequencies through 
sub-harmonic and harmonic gener- 
ators, and the variable frequency 
comes from a source of like accuracy. 

The number of steps necessary to 
build up the desired frequency, and 
thus to some extent the amount of 
equipment required, are determined 
in large part by a single familiar fact. 
This is the fact that the limit of the 
accuracy with which most electrical 
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equipment can be made to do what is 
expected of it, is not a fixed number 
of cycles per second but rather is at 
best a fixed percentage of the fre- 
quency at which the equipment is 
operating. Thus, as the operating fre- 
quency 1s increased, it is more difficult 
to build apparatus whose error will 
not exceed a given number of cycles. 
It is for this reason that the variable 
frequency is taken from between 
three and four kilocycles, a range low 
enough in frequency so that a variable 
oscillator can be made accurate to 
about one cycle. 

The best means at our disposal for 
adding and subtracting frequencies is 
the modulator, whose output contains, 
among other frequencies, the sum and 
the difference of the two frequencies 
applied to it. When, as in this appli- 
cation, only one of these frequencies 
is desired, it must be separated from 
the others by a filter. Like oscillators, 
variable filters become more difficult 
to build to a given absolute accuracy 
as the frequency is increased. 

The consequences of this difficulty 
can be illustrated by the problem of 
producing the frequency 1,003,456 
cycles. If a million cycles from the 
fixed quartz oscillator were modulated 
with 3,456 cycles from the variable 
oscillator, the desired frequency would 
be present in the output of the modu- 
lator. Both the carrier and the dif- 
ference frequency would also be pres- 
ent, however, and would be separated 
from the desired frequency by much 
less than one per cent. Filters cannot 
be built with sufficiently sharp cut- 
offs to make the desired selection. 

The desired frequency is therefore 
built up by two summing steps in- 
stead of one. In the first step, 50,000 
cycles is modulated with 3,456 cycles. 
The 53,456-cycle component of the 
output is distant from the carrier by 


more than six per cent, and can 
readily be isolated by a filter. It is 
then made to modulate 950,000 cycles, 
and the sum-frequency, being more 
than five per cent distant from the 
carrier, is again readily isolated. 

The availability of any frequency 
between 800 and 1,200 kilocycles is 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND 
ABOVE 993,390 CYCLES 
Fig. 1—A typical response - frequency 
curve of a quartz plate shows large varia- 
tions in a small frequency span 


brought about by providing many 
fixed frequencies through harmonic 
generators all ultimately controlled by 
a single million-cycle source. The 
single-cycle variability of the audio- 
frequency oscillator between 3,000 
and 4,000 cycles is thus spread out 
into single-cycle variability over a far 
greater range of far higher frequencies. 

Practical apparatus for laboratory 
use which accomplishes this purpose 
has been designed by H. J. Scott and 
I. E. Fair of the Radio Research 
group, and is described in the follow- 
ing article. 
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A Precise Radio-Frequency Generator 


By H. J. SCOTT 
Radio Research 


F a quartz plate is vibrating at a 

frequency of a million cycles per 

second, and is illuminated by a 
neon lamp flashing a million-and-one 
times per second, the surface of the 
plate can be viewed stroboscopically, 
and the complex and beautiful pat- 
tern of its vibration can be observed 
as it goes through all its phases. By 
flashing the neon lamp a million times 
per second instead of a million-and- 
one, the shift of the pattern can be 
arrested and the stationary pattern 
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can be critically examined at leisure. 
Such a procedure would be merely 
pastime if the rotation of the dial 
controlling the flashing lamp were not 
accompanied by the assurance that 
the lamp was really doing what the 
dial said it was. To give such as- 
surance in this and many less spec- 
tacular methods of studying the be- 
havior of quartz plates, a variable 
high-frequency generator of great ac- 
curacy was designed and built in these 
Laboratories*. The principal fre- 
quency source is a tem- 
perature-controlled, 

quartz-plate oscillator. 
Sub-harmonics of this 
appropriately com- 

bined with one another 

and with the output 

from an audio-fre- 

quency oscillator, as 

shown in Figures 1 and 

2, produce a frequency 


which can be contin- 


Fig. 1—The major steps in the generation of a desired 


frequency 
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*I. E. Fair has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Scott in the de- 
sign and construction of this 
equipment. 
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the audio-frequency oscillator, the 
low-frequency generator and the high- 
frequency generator respectively. The 
two lower frequencies are combined in 
modulator A to produce 35,475 cycles, 
which in turn is combined in modu- 
lator B with the higher frequency to 
produce the required 1,135,475 cycles. 

In general, the quartz oscillator 
supplies 1,000 kilocycles from which 
sub-harmonic generators derive 100 
kilocycles and one kilocycle. The one- 
kilocycle output controls the low- 
frequency generating unit, which can 
produce all the multiples of two kilo- 
cycles between twenty-four and fifty 
kilocycles. The 1oo-kilocycle output 
controls the high-frequency generat- 
ing unit, having an output range from 
400 to 1,200 kilocycles in steps of fifty 
kilocycles. Independent of these is an 
audio-frequency oscillator. One modu- 
lator combines the outputs of this 
oscillator and the low frequency 


generator, and another combines the 
output of the first modulator with the 
output of the high-frequency gener- 
ator. Thus it is possible to produce any 
desired frequency within the range of 
the apparatus. 

The accuracy with which these fre- 
quencies can be produced is very high. 
The frequency of the audio oscillator 
can easily be adjusted to within one 
cycle. Since the frequency of the 
quartz oscillator can be maintained to 
within three parts in ten million, the 
overall accuracy of any single reading 
is of the order of +1.3 parts in a 
million. 

The million-cycle frequency source 
is similar to that used in the radio- 
frequency measuring equipment at 
Holmdel,* but incorporates two quartz 
oscillator units instead of one. The 
two are adjusted to zero beat at the 
beginning of any series of measure- 

*ReEcorD, August, 1931, p. $85. 
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Fig. 3—The million-cycle frequency source 


ments, and a vacuum-tube voltmeter 
maintains a continual check between 


them. Thus any slight 


100 kilocycles and one kilocycle from 
the million-cycle source is accom- 
plished in three steps of 10-to-1 fre- 
quency reduction, providing 100, 10 
and 1 kilocycles. The sub-harmonic 
generators are of the “‘unsymmetrical” 
type (Figure 4), which may be con- 
sidered as a two-stage resistance- 
coupled amplifier, with the output of 
the last stage feeding into the input 
of the first. Oscillations are thus pro- 
duced, the frequency of which is 
dependent upon the resistance in the 
grid and plate circuits and the coup- 
ling capacities. By making the ex- 
ternal plate resistance of one tube 
much greater than that of the other, 
one acts as an ordinary amplifier 
while the other operates over a very 
wide range of its characteristic and 
acts as a control tube. The frequency 
may then be controlled within cer- 
tain limits by introducing a voltage 
whose frequency is any multiple of 
that of the sub-harmonic generator 
into the common plate lead. 

In the low-frequency generator, the 
one-kilocycle voltage is impressed on 
the input of a harmonic generator 
whose output is passed through a 
single-frequency filter which passes 
two kilocycles and attenuates all the 


variation of one or the 


other is visible imme- f WW 


diately. This frequency 
source is checked daily 
against the Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories’ n 
100-kilocycle stand- 

ard*, by observing the - 

beat between the fun- Lou 
damental of the oscil- ae 


lator and the tenth 
harmonic of the stand- 
ard frequency. 


Fig. 4—W hen the external plate resistance of the upper tube 
is made much greater than that of the lower, an input of 
frequency f will accurately control the output at a sub-multiple 


The production of frequency f/n whose value is approximately determined by 


*RecorD, August, 1928, p. 385. 


the circuit constants 
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remaining harmonics 120 db. The 
two-kilocycle output is first amplified 
and then applied to the principal 
low-frequency harmonic generator 
which supplies all the integral multi- 
ples of two kilocycles. Since only one 
such frequency is wanted at any one 
time, and only those between twenty- 
four and fifty kilocycles are ever 
wanted, a variable band-pass filter, 
operable in this range, 1s used to 
select the desired multiple of two 
kilocycles and attenuate all others 
76 db (Figure 5). 

This filter is so built that the im- 
pedance and the width of the pass 
band (500 cycles) are approximately 


Fig. 5—Variable-frequency band-pass 

filter, designed and built by the Transmis- 

ston Apparatus group for use with the 
radio-frequency generator 


Fig. 6—The standard Western Electric 

13-A Oscillator, shown above, was modified 

in minor respects for use with the radio- 
frequency generator 


constant regardless of the position of 
the band. It consists of two filter sec- 
tions of a type in which only the 
condensers need be varied to vary the 
position of the pass band. 

The high-frequency generator is 
similar to the low in principle. The 
100-kilocycle voltage holds in step a 
50-kilocycle oscillator whose output 
feeds into a harmonic generator pro- 
ducing all the integral multiples of 50 
kilocycles. As before, a variable band- 
pass filter is adjusted to select the 
particular multiple desired between 
400 and 1,200 kilocycles and attenuate 
the others 76 db. Except for its range 
and the width of its pass band (3,000 
cycles), this filter is closely similar to 
the other. 

The audio frequency oscillator is of 
the Western Electric 13-A type (Fig- 
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ure 6) which has been 


slightly modified so © 
that, instead of oper- 


ating between 20 and 


9,500 cycles, it oper- 3 
° 


ates between three and 
four kilocycles, and 
this range is spread out 
over the whole scale of 
the variable condenser. 


To check the frequency 
of the output, the dial 
is set to three kilo- 
cycles, and the fixed 
oscillator is adjusted 
until the three-kilo- 
cycle output coincides 
with 3,000 cycles de- 
rived from the million-cycle frequency 
source as indicated by zero beat on a 
vacuum-tube voltmeter. The dial is 
then turned to four kilocycles, and the 
reading is similarly checked with 4,000 
cycles from the frequency source. 
The modified 13-A oscillator con- 
sists of two high-frequency oscillating 


-C +B 


Fig. 8—The modulators are of the familiar balanced type 


circuits. One circuit generates a fre- 
quency of 100 kilocycles and except 
during preliminary adjustments is 
held fixed. The other generates a fre- 
quency which is variable between 96 
and 97 kilocycles. 

The outputs of both circuits are 
impressed on the grid circuit of a 


Fig. 7—The complete radio-frequency generator except for the million-cycle frequency 

source. The low- and high-frequency generators are on the left and right relay racks. 

The four variable filters are at the ends of the bench. In the center are the audio-frequency 
oscillator (left) and the vacuum-tube voltmeter and output amplifiers 
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Har- | Filter | Audio | Filter | Har- | Filter | Filter 
2 | monic y Ocs. 3 monic ca 5 
n. Gen. 
| 24 ke. 400 ke 
& | 1,200 
<< 50 ke. 
—T32 ke. | 32 ke. | 3,475 | 35 kc. | 1,100 | 1,100 | 1,140 
% cycles ke. ke. ke. 


TABLE I—SETTINGS FOR PRODUCING AN 
OurpuT OF 1,135,475 


balanced modulator in whose plate 
circuit the modulation products ap- 
pear. The desired product, whose fre- 
quency is the difference between the 
two oscillator frequencies, is impressed 
on a two-stage push-pull amplifier. 
An output transformer, shielded and 
carefully balanced to ground, reduces 
the impedance looking backward into 
the oscillator to between 500 and 600 
ohms. 

Throughout the 13-A oscillator pre- 


cautions are embodied to purify the 
final output. The output of the fixed 
oscillator passes through a low-pass 
filter which eliminates harmonics of 
100 kilocycles. With these harmonics 
suppressed, the harmonics in the out- 
put of the variable oscillator en- 
counter no frequency in the modulator 
with which they can combine to pro- 
duce frequencies less than 100 kilo- 
cycles. Acting in conjunction with a 
shunting condenser, a_ transformer 
between modulator and amplifier 
forms a low-pass filter which eff- 
ciently reduces the magnitude of 
fundamental frequencies of the two 
oscillators and other high-frequency 
products of modulation before they 
reach the amplifier. The balanced, or 
push-pull, design of the amplifier 
balances out the second harmonic in- 
herently generated in each amplifier 
tube, and thus keeps the percentage of 


q 
XTAL- CRYSTAL OSCILLATOR 
‘SUB-STANDARD 
FREQUENCY SOURCE 


OSC— 50 KC OSCILLATOR 
— AUDIO OSCILLATOR 
HG — HARMONIC GENERATOR 
SHG- SUB-HARMONIC GENERATOR 
MOD— MODULATOR 


-FIXED FILTER 
VARIABLE BAND-PASS 


FINAL 
OUTPUT 


FILTER 


r-- 


24 KC TO SOKC 
SPACED 2 KC 


SHGE——---— 
XTAL 


400 KC TO l200KC 
SPACED 50KC 


100 500 1000 


FREQUENCY IN KILOCYCLES 


Fig. 9—The operation, throughout the frequency range, of the component parts of the 
generator when producing a particular frequency 
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harmonics in the output of the oscil- 
lator as a whole at a minimum. 

The frequency from this oscillator, 
and the frequency selected by the 
filter from the low-frequency gener- 
ator, are applied to the input circuit 
of modulator A (Figure 8). Since the 
output contains sum and difference 
frequencies plus all the other products 
of modulation, a variable band-pass 
filter is again employed to select the 
proper sideband from the modulator. 
Between 24 and 50 kilocycles, this 
filter will transmit any 500-cycle band 
and attenuate by 66 db the unwanted 
frequencies three kilocycles or more 
from the edge of the selected band. 

The output of this filter is amplified 
and applied, along with the filtered 
and amplified output of the high- 
frequency generator, to the input of 
modulator B, whose output contains 
the desired final frequency. To isolate 
this frequency from the other prod- 
ucts of modulation, a variable band- 


pass filter is used as before. This filter 
has a band width of ten kilocycles and 


a range of 400 to 1,200 kilocycles. 
Frequencies 25 kilocycles or more 
from the center of the band are at- 
tenuated at least 66 db. 

The output of this filter is finally 
amplified through two stages 
screen-grid amplification. The low im- 
pedance of the final output circuit 
facilitates transmission of the desired 
frequency to the place where it is 
wanted, with minimum attenuation 
and freedom from extraneous pick-up. 
The adjustments of the equipment 
which are required to produce 1,135,- 
475 cycles are shown in Table 1. 

This apparatus has been particu- 
larly useful in the study of phenomena 
associated with piezo-electric crystals 
where a frequency of great stability, 
variable in very small frequency in- 
crements, is required. With its aid the 
response spectra and temperature co- 
efficients of quartz plates have been 
determined, the characteristics of 
quartz-plate filters have been studied, 
and unknown frequencies have been 
measured with very high precision. 
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News of the Month 


RECENT AVIATION RADIO 
SALES 

Orders for nearly $100,000 worth of 
newly designed aviation radio-telephone 
apparatus of Western Electric manu- 
facture were recently placed by five air 
lines: United Air Lines, American Air- 
ways, Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Western Air Express and National Parks 
Airways. The progressive policy of the 
country’s transport operators in keeping 
their equipment abreast of latest im- 
provements is indicated in the fact that, 
although the new type of radio-telephone 
equipment was not announced until early 
in September, these orders bring to 
$150,000 the total purchased up to 
October 31. 

More than half of the recent orders are 
devoted to a refinement in one piece of 
apparatus alone, an improved quartz 
crystal unit which keeps the radio trans- 
mitters within the frequency channel 
assigned to them with an accuracy of 
about .o1 per cent. Nearly 600 of these 
units will be shipped to United Air Lines, 
American Airways, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, and Western Air Express 
for installation in their planes and 
ground stations and for reserve. 

National Parks Airways has ordered 
two 400-watt transmitters and two of the 
new superheterodyne receivers to estab- 
lish ground stations at its fields at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, and Butte, Montana, and 
complete high-frequency radio-telephone 
equipment for its seven planes. These 
installations will place the entire National 
Parks route from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to Great Falls, Montana, and all its 
flying stock on a complete two-way 
communication basis. 

Western Air Express, having stand- 
ardized on Western Electric communica- 
tion apparatus, has ordered a 400-watt 


transmitter to replace the existing 50- 
watt transmitter at its Denver field. It 
will also install new superheterodyne re- 
ceivers in all of its nine ground stations at 
Burbank, California; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Las Vegas, Nevada; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Denver and Pueblo, Colorado; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; El Paso and 
Amarillo, Texas. The eight planes on the 
Denver division will also be completely 
equipped with the improved type of 
radio-telephone. 


OCTOBER PUBLICATIONS 


Notable among publications by mem- 
bers of the Laboratories which appeared 
in print during October is an article by 
F. C. Nix on Photo-Conductivity, in 
Reviews of Modern Physics. The paper 
is largely devoted to describing and in- 
terpreting the brilliant work of Gudden, 
Pohl, and their collaborators, who made 
important advances in the study of the | 
influence of light on the flow of current 
through solids, by dealing with single 
crystals of insulators rather than with the 
polycrystalline semi-conductors __ pre- 
viously investigated. 

H. F. Dodge’s discussion of The Need 
for Statistical Control in Sampling In- 
spection is printed in American Machinist. 
The paper was presented last summer at a 
round table discussion of the acquisition 
of good data at the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

In The Conception and Demonstration 
of Electron Waves, a paper presented last 
summer at the International Electrical 
Congress in Paris, and now printed in 
the Bell System Technical Journal, C. J. 
Davisson traces the growth of our ideas 
regarding the electron from their incep- 
tion, less than a hundred years ago, to 
the present day, and finally describes 
the amplified conception of the electron 
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which has developed during the last 
decade and to which he has importantly 
contributed. The Journal also contains 
the twenty-fourth of K. K. Darrow’s 
contributions describing Contemporary 
Advances in Physics—the first part of a 
discussion of High-Frequency Phenomena 
in Gases—and an article by A. J. Chris- 
topher on Transformer Coupling Circuits 
for High-Frequency Amplifiers. 


GROUPS IN COLLIER BUILDING 
RETURN TO WEST STREET 


Well in advance of April 30, the date 
when the Laboratories’ lease of the third 
floor of the Collier Building expires, 
groups now occupying space at the 13th 
Street address will have vacated their 
quarters and returned to West Street. 
The moves are now taking place on suc- 
cessive Fridays, and already the mimeo- 
graph group has returned to 3-B, the 
statistical group has occupied rooms 360 
and 362, the methods, audits, and ex- 
pense accounting groups have occupied 
4-A, and the tabulating group has taken 
space in 4-I. When the payroll and 
voucher departments have moved into 
section 2-D, the Collier Building will be 
empty of Laboratories activities. 


COLLOQUIUM 

The Early History of the Theory of 
Light was recounted by K. K. Darrow at 
the meeting of the Colloquium on October 
31. After mentioning the theories of the 
ancients, Dr. Darrow related the suc- 
cessive stages of the search for the law of 
refraction, the chief phenomenon of light 
which theories up to the nineteenth 
century were designed to interpret. He 
then described the “corpuscular” theory 
of Newton and the ‘“‘wave” theory of 
Huyghens, quoting from their writings, 
and discussed the relations between these 
conceptions and that of today. 

Two weeks later Dr. Hallowell Davis, 
of the Department of Physiology and 
Psychiatry of Harvard Medical School, 
discussed Electrical Phenomena in_ the 
Auditory Mechanism. 

Dr. Davis pointed out that the response 


of the ear to sound is accompanied by the 
generation of electrical potentials, of 
approximately the same wave form, in the 
tissues in and about the cochlea or bony 
capsule containing the nerve termina- 
tions. He told how these potentials have 
been measured in anesthetized animals 
when picked up by two electrodes, one 
grounded in distant tissue and the other 
used to search in the neighborhood of the 
ear. By this means the space distributions 
have been investigated. Professor Davis 
discussed at some length experimental 
observations on the two components of 
potential—the “‘spread” and the “action” 
potentials. 

The spread potential is relatively large 
and originates in the cochlea. Above its 
threshold, which is fairly high, it is 
proportional, nearly linearly, to the 
sound intensity. This component is 
strongest when the search electrode is 
placed on a small area on the bone near 
the seat of mechanical stimulus of the 
nerve terminals. It is relatively resistant 
to anesthetics, may persist several min- 
utes after death, and fades out over a 
period of twenty minutes after the nerve 
has been cut. This component of po- 
tential reproduces all frequencies up to at 
least 4,000 cycles. 

The action potential is the useful 
signal as it travels along the nerve on the 
way to the brain. It is sharply localized 
on the nerve, disappears immediately at 
death or on cutting the nerve, is relatively 
sensitive to the action of anesthetics and 
much less intense than the spread com- 
ponent. The action component is approxi- 
mately a logarithmic function of the 
sound intensity. Frequencies up to about 
1,000 cycles per second only have been 
observed. 

On a comparative basis the discharge 
potentials of the sub-cortical centers are 
500 microvolts, spread potentials 250 
microvolts and action potentials 30 
microvolts. Attempts to injure the ear by 
exposing cats, three to six months, to a 
loud 600 cycle tone have resulted in little 
change in the mechanical-electrical sensi- 
tivity of the apparatus. 
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The results have bearing on the prob- 
lem of the mechanism of hearing and more 
generally on the electrical aspects of 
excitation of tissue. 


RADIO COLLOQUIUM 


Talks by J. C. Schelleng on Ultra 
Short Waves, and by C. R. Burrows on 
Some Recent Measurements on the Propa- 
gation of Ultra Short Waves, inaugurated 
the Radio Colloquium’s season at the 
Deal Laboratories on October 6. At the 
second meeting, a month later, R. C. 
Shaw discussed Degeneration in Radio 
Transmitters. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. JeEweTT attended the conference 
of Bell System Presidents held at Yama 
Farms from October 4 to 8. 

TOGETHER WITH seven other leaders in 
various branches of the engineering pro- 
fession, Dr. Jewett has been appointed to 
advisory membership on the council 
committee of the College of Engineering 
of New York University. The appoint- 
ments have been made as a means for 
closer integration of professional ex- 
perience and engineering training. Dr. 
Jewett is also Chairman during 1932-33 
of the Visiting Committees of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering and 
the Division of Industrial Cooperation, 
and a member of the Visiting Committee 
of the Department of Physics of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

At A MEETING of the General Assembly 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America, 
held in St. Louis on October 22, Mr. 
Charlesworth was elected a Vice President 
to serve during the year 1933. 


RESEARCH 


H. A. Freperick returned on October 
10 from a six weeks’ trip to England and 
the Continent. He discussed standards of 
telephone instruments and transmission 
with foreign experts, and_ inspected 
laboratory sound studios in London, 
Paris, and Berlin. 

W. C. Jones was at Washington during 
the last week in September for conference 


with government officials concerning 
telephone sets. 

G. N. Vacca was at Hawthorne during 
the second week in October, to observe a 
test run, on a commercial scale, in the 
manufacture of rubber-covered _ tinsel 
cord. 

J. E. Harris and E. E. ScoumMacHer 
attended the meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers which was held at Buffalo from 
the third to the eighth of October. 

A. R. Kemp and J. H. IncmManson 
were at the Point Breeze Works of the 
Western Electric Company during the 
second week of October in connection 
with studies of rubber-covered wire. 

K. G. Compton attended a meeting of 
the Electro-Chemical Society in Cleve- 
land, to read a paper on 4 Compensated 
Thermionic Electrometer. 

H. E. Ives and T. C. Fry were joint 
authors of a paper entitled Standard Light 
Waves; Repetition of an Experiment by 
Wiener, Using a Photoelectric Probe Sur- 
face which was read before the Optical 
Society of America, meeting at Lake 
Placid on October 13. 

A. L. Rosinson and A. E. MELHosgE, in 
Beacon, N. Y., carried on laboratory 
work for the Electrical Research Products 
Inc. during the month of September. 

To inspecr the records made by the 
Western Electric audiometers owned by 
Johns Hopkins University, R. Biddulph 
and H. C. Montgomery visited Baltimore 
from October 10 to 13. 

R. M. Bozorru attended a symposium 
on magnetism given by the New England 
Section of the American Physical Society 
at Amherst, Mass. 

E.. E. ScHuMACHER has been appointed 
a member of the American Society for 
Testing Materials’ newly formed Com- 
mittee E-2 on Spectrographic Analysis. 
Decision to organize this committee was 
made in recognition of the rapid increase 
in the use of the spectrograph, and of the 
necessity of correlating data and even- 
tually standardizing methods of use. As a 
member of the advisory committee also, 
Mr. Schumacher will take part in steering 
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the work of the committee proper. 

Ow a visir to the University of Okla- 
homa, where he was formerly a member 
of the mathematics department, FE. B. 
Kerrell addressed faculty members and 
students of the physics department on 
recent developments in radio trans- 
mission. 

R. A. Hetsinc has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
to serve for three years. 

Ar Irs MEETING in New York on 
October 29, L. A. MacColl addressed the 
American Mathematical Society on Dis- 
tributions of the Zeros of Certain Analytic 
Functions. 


SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 


C. R. Gray spent several days at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., to observe one of the first 
installations of step-by-step key pulsing 
sender equipment, operating from a com- 
bined No. 3 toll and DSA board. 

F. S. Enrz spent three days in Harris- 
burg, Pa., on a trial installation of a 
portable low shunt testing set for the 
maintenance of a-c relays in the toll plant. 

THE RETIREMENT of F. E. Anderson 
from active service on December 1 
brought to a close some thirty-four years 
of association with the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories. After 
receiving his B.S. degree from the State 
University of Kansas, Mr. Anderson 
joined the manufacturing organization, 
where he took part in adjusting relays, 
inspecting subscribers’ sets, and wiring 
and testing switchboard sections. After a 
short time in installation work, he en- 
gaged in switchboard engineering, and in 
1908 he came to New York to continue 
circuit laboratory work. In the past 
twenty years his chief interests have been 
the early development of centralized 
service-observing circuits, and more re- 
cently the development of operating room 
desks and manual switchboard circuits. 


PATENT 


C. A. Spracue and H. A. Burcess 
were in Washington to attend hearings 
before the Examiner of Interferences. 


E. W. Apams completed twenty years 
of service in the Bell System on Novem- 
ber 1. 

THE CAREER OF John G. Roberts, whose 
association with the Bell System reached 
its thirtieth anniversary on the first of last 
month, includes types of experience al- 
most necessary to a full grasp of the inner 
meaning of American patent law. Basic 
to deciding whether a thing is patentable 
is the decision whether the thing could 


G. Roberts 


have been conceived by deduction from 
the prior art. If it could not, “invention” 
must have taken place. Such a distinc- 
tion is highly psychological, and can only 
be accurately drawn by one thoroughly 
familiar with the mental processes of 
invention and deduction. Mr. Roberts has 
the intimate familiarity which comes of 
having himself been an inventor and de- 
ducer in electrical engineering. 

For eight years after his graduation 
from Purdue University in 1894, Mr. 
Roberts ranged the field of activity of the 
electrical engineer, from winding arma- 
tures to installing telephone exchanges. 
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The year 1901 found him wrestling with 
the problem of designing a synchronizer 
for use in a picture-transmission system, 
of German invention, called the ““Tele- 
scripter.” It was at this time that he went 
to Chicago in the attempt to sell some of 
his patents to the Western Electric 
Company. He did not sell the patents, but 
he sold his own services, for shortly after 
his visit he was asked to join the organi- 
zation on the strength of the knowledge 
he displayed of telephone engineering and 
some two hundred patents relating to it. 

Mr. Roberts was at Clinton Street 
until 1908, as telephone expert and patent 
solicitor, and in the meantime attended 
the John Marshall Law School, from 
which he was graduated. When the Patent 
Department of the Western Company 
moved to New York, he severed his 
connection with the company, preferring 
to remain in Chicago. A year later, how- 
ever, he was persuaded to come to West 
Street, where he became Assistant General 
Patent Attorney of the Western Company, 
and in 1925 General Patent Attorney of the 
Laboratories. He is in charge of an organi- 
zation which handles all phases of our 
patent problems, deciding what novelties 
should be patented, applying for letters 
patent, and insuring that our rights are 
not infringed and that we do not infringe 
the rights of others. 

Durinc THE months of August, Sep- 
tember and October patents were issued 
to the following members of the Labora- 
tories: 

W. J. Adolph 

H. B. Arnold 

A. E. Bachelet 

B. G. Bjornson (3) 
F. A. Bonomi 

G. M. Bouton 

L. J. Bowne 

O. E. Buckley 

E. T. Burton (2) 
J. T. Butterfield 


A. M. Curtis (2) 
S. Doba, Jr. 

S. Entz 

E.. C. Erickson 
P. B. Flanders 
E. G. Fracker 
J. R. Fry 

A. G. Ganz 

J. J. Gilbert (3) 
W. S. Gorton 


V. T. Callahan F. H. Graham 

J. J. Catogge I. Gray (3) 

R. W. Chesnut H. Hall 

A. J. Christopher (2) R. A. Heising 

P. P. Cioffi C. L. Hippensteel 

H. R. Clarke A. W. Horton, Jr. (2) 
1. E. Cole H. E. Ives (6) 

A. I. Crawford (2) E. K. Jaycox 


W. F. Kannenburg R. L. Peek, Jr. 

A. R. Kemp (2) E. Peterson (2) 
G. V. King IK’. A. Polkinghorn 
W. A. Knoop (4) G. Puller 

J. J. Kuhn D. A. Quarles 

W. Y. Lang V. L. Ronci 

H. Lathrop E. St. John 

V. E. Legg J. D. Sarros 

G. A. Locke (2) H. O. Siegmund 
W. A. Marrison (3) J. H. Sole 


W. P. Mason 


. H. Stevenson 


R. C. Mathes (2) H. M. Stoller (3) 
W. H. Matthies B. O. Templeton 
FE. D. Mead D. M. Terry 

D. D. Miller G. Thurston 

R. A. Miller H. W. Ulrich 

E. R. Morton E. A. Veazie 

A. C. Norwine R. L. Wegel 

A. R. Olpin J. F. Wentz 

A. A. Oswald 


APPARATUS DEVELOPMENT 


C. H. WHEELER visited various cen- 
tral offices of the Cincinnati and Sub- 
urban Telephone Company in Ohio and 
Kentucky in connection with the re- 
conditioning of water-type fire extin- 
guishers. C. K. Milner, field engineer sta- 
tioned at Cleveland, assisted Mr. Wheeler 
in this work. 

C. E. Netson spent the last week in 
September at Harrisburg, Pa., studying 
the behavior of improved metal contacts. 

F. F. Lucas delivered two lectures in 
Cleveland on October 10. In the morning 
he spoke to the students at the Case 
School of Engineering. In the evening he 
gave an address on metallography before 
the Cleveland Chapter of the American 
Society for Steel Treating. 

J. M. Witson and J. R. Townsenp at- 
tended the National Metals Congress in 
Buffalo during the week of October 3. 

W. R. GoeHNer and W. Herriorr at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Optical 
Society of America at Lake Placid. Mr. 
Herriott read a paper describing a 
method of measuring axial chromatic 
aberration in an objective lens system. 

James Crastree has been appointed a 
member of the American Committee of 
the International Photographic Congress 
to handle matters of sensitometric stand- 
ardization. 

L. E. Hersorn, W. D. Voetker, H. T. 
WILHELM and C. H. Youne visited the 
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laboratories of the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington over a week-end. 

Twenty YEARS of service in the Bell 
System were completed by F. B. Living- 
ston on November 4, and two days later 
by F. A. Voos. 

R. E. Coram and F. E. Nimmcke in- 
spected the 500-watt radio-transmitting 
equipment owned by the Baltimore 
Radio Show, Inc., Station WFBR. 

Srations KXRO in Aberdeen, Wash., 
and KXL in Portland, Ore., were visited 
by B. R. Cole. 

F. H. McInrosu supervised the instal- 
lation of 100-watt radio-transmitting 
equipment at Station WEBR for the 
Hosell Broadcasting Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and similar equipment at Station 
WJEJ for the Hagerstown Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., Hagerstown, Md. He also 
visited Station CKOK in Windsor, Can- 
ada, and its studio in Detroit. While in 
the central states he inspected Stations 
WMBC, KMBC and KFIZ, in Detroit, 
Kansas City and Fond du Lac. 

THE INSTALLATION of the 50-kw radio- 
transmitting equipment at Station WHAS 
for the Courier-Journal Company and 
the Louisville Times at Louisville, Ky., 
was supervised by J. C. Herber. 

Sration WBBL, owned by Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church at Rich- 
mond, Va., was inspected by J. L. Quinn. 

AssociATION wITH telephonic opera- 
tions carried on by five companies 
throughout the United States marks the 
thirty-three years of Bell System service 
which came toa close when J. G. Dusheck 
retired on November 1. After periods of 
service for the Wisconsin, the Michigan 
Bell and the Pacific Telephone Com- 
panies, and the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Mr. Dusheck came to the Labora- 
tories. Here he has been concerned with 
drafting, and most recently with certain 


services in the Inspection Engineering 
Department’s Complaint Bureau. 

O. F. ForsBerc visited Hawthorne for 
conferences on new dial apparatus. 

C. D. Hocker and C. C. Lawson 
visited the plants of manufacturers of 
clay conduit at St. Marys, Pa., Brazil, 
Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. A. Quartes and C. S. Gorpon 
went to Point Breeze in connection with 
recent improvements made in drop wire 
conductor. 

STAFF 

On Novemser I George B. Roch com- 
pleted twenty years of service with the 
Bell System. 

Great regret the Laboratories 
learned of the death of Loretta Rooney 
on November 11. Since she joined us 
three years ago, Miss Rooney had been 
a member of the central typing staff. 


Loretta Rooney 


PERSONNEL 


M. L. Witson has been appointed, as a 
representative of the industries, to the 
Science Council, an advisory body of the 
New York City Department of Fdu- 
cation. 
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Club Notes 


PING PONG 

One hundred and eighteen men com- 
peted in the Men’s Singles championship. 
The finals between H. W. Everitt and 
R. H. Wilson were played on Thursday, 
November 10, and R. H. Wilson, who held 
the Club championship, was carried to 
four games before defeating Mr. Everitt. 
The score was 16-21, 21-14, 21-12 and 
21-19. 

Thirty-two women competed in the 
Women’s Singles championship. The 
finalists were Miss M. Mare and Miss D. 
Dixon. This match was played on Thurs- 
day, November to, and went to five games 
before Miss Mare won the final point. 
The score was 21-18, 21-12, 17-21, 18-21 
and 21-15. 

The matches were played in Section 1-I 


and were witnessed by an enthusiastic 
crowd of over 200 people. 
BOWLING NEWS 
Men’s League Standing, Nov. 9 


LeapinGc TEAMS 


WON LOST 
Class A—Sigmals. . ... 9 6 
Class B—Buzzers and Relays........._ 10 5 
Class C—Coils and Signals............. 10 5 

Hicu Score TEAM 
1045 


Hicu InpivipvaL AVERAGE 


Class A—I. MacDonald............... 195.16 

Class B—H. W. Heimbach.. . 

159.20 
Hicu Inpivipvat Score 

257 

Class B—A. I. Crawford............. : 229 


The final match in the women’s ping-pong tournament; Miss D. Dixon and 
Miss M. Mare 
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H.W. Everitt and R. H.Wéilson in their match for the men’s ping-pong championship 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 
AND EXHIBIT 


The seventh annual Photographic Ex- 
hibit of the Bell, Laboratories Club will be 
held in the Museum at 463 West Street 
from March 6 to 16. All prints must be 
submitted to D. D. Haggerty on or before 
February 20. The judging of these prints 
will take place before they are hung in 
the exhibit. 

Again this year two groups have been 
established, a senior and a junior group. 
Competitors who have won more than 
one prize in previous contests will be con- 
sidered as in the senior group. 

Prints produced by any process from 
any negative exposed by the exhibitor 
may be entered in the following classes: 

. Child Study 
. Landscape 
. Portrait 

. Still Life 

. Marine 


Miscellaneous 
. Genre 


Each exhibitor may enter a total of ten 


prints, not more than five of which shall 
be in any one class. 

Prints shall be mounted on white or 
light toned stock measuring 15’’ x 20” or 
16” x 20”, preferably with the long di- 
mension vertical. Prints may be titled and 
shall be signed on the face of the mount. 
Prints shall not be smaller than x 

Enlarging or mounting may be done by 
a commercial photographer. 

The class and group for which the 
prints are submitted must be indicated on 
the back of the print together with the 
name, department number, location and 
telephone extension of the exhibitor. 

The Committee reserves the right to 
reject any print. 

First, second and third prizes consisting 
of gold, silver and bronze medals will be 
awarded in both senior and junior groups 
in all classes in which prints are entered 
by six or more exhibitors. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from any 
member of the committee: J. E. Rogers, 
chairman, extension 669; R. S. Kennedy, 
1432; N. C. Norman, 1180. 
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A Skin-Effect Phenomenon 


By S. A. SCHELKUNOFF 


Mathematical Research 


N radio work, high frequency cur- 
rents are often transmitted over a 
pair of coaxial cylindrical shells, 
which act as the two conductors in a 
“go-and-return”’ circuit (Figure 1-A). 


The value of these “‘concentric pipe 
conductors’’ for radio purposes is based 
on the fact that they radiate only a 
negligible part of the power entrusted 
to them, and pick up a negligible 
amount of static and unwanted sig- 
nals. These virtues have led to their 
use between antennas and radio re- 
ceivers in many of the Bell System’s 
radio-telephone links. 

At extremely high frequencies, an 
interesting paradox arises: the resist- 
ance of a hollow cylindrical conductor 
may increase if its thickness is in- 
creased. At first glance, this fact 
seems at variance with known experi- 
ence and accepted ideas; it seems to 
be contrary to plain common sense. 
Yet a very simple argument will re- 
verse the conviction and create the 
feeling that the paradox is no more 
than should have been 
expected. 

A steady current 
flowing in a hollow 
cylinder is uniformly 
distributed over its 
cross-section, and any 
increase in its thick- 
ness lowers the current 
density, thereby less- 
ening the amount of 
energy dissipated into 

eat. Hence the 
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direct-current resistance of the cyl- 
inder decreases as its thickness in- 
creases. But an alternating current is 
not uniformly distributed through the 
conductor: the current tends to con- 
centrate on one or the other of the 
surfaces. This phenomenon is known 
as “skin effect.” An explanation of 
“skin effect” will simultaneously re- 
solve our paradox. 

Imagine two thin coaxial cylindrical 
shells carrying current in the same 
direction, and metallically connected 
fairly frequently along and around 
them. Suppose the return path to be 
another cylindrical shell outside the 
first two. (Figure 1-B.) A steady 
current distributes itself in the two 
connected shells in the inverse ratio 
of their resistances, but the distribu- 
tion of alternating current is governed 
by the ratio of the impedances. The 
latter ratio is determined not only by 
the resistances but by the behavior of 
the alternating magnetic flux pro- 
duced by the alternating current in 


Fig. 1—A line, consisting of a cylindrical shell and a return 

path outside it (A), can be regarded as the limiting case of 

many coaxial shells connected together at frequent intervals, 
with a return path outside them (C) 


VAL 
; 
(B) (c) 

a 


flowing through the two conductors. 

This flux can be considered in two 
parts: the flux outside both the con- 
nected shells, and the flux between the 
inner and outer of these shells. The 
flux outside both shells affects merely 
the total current flowing in the shells, 


Fig. 2—At extremely high frequencies, the 

current in the successive inward shells (Fig. 

1-C) shifts in phase by almost 90° and falls 

off exponentially, more rapidly than can be 
shown on this scale 


but has no effect on the division of the 
current between the shells, because in 
its alternate expansions and contrac- 
tions it cuts both conductors. Hence 
in both of these it produces the same 
back electromotive force of self-induc- 
tion. The flux between the shells, 
however, induces a back electromo- 
tive force in the inner conductor but 
not in the outer. 

Thus, so far as distribution of cur- 
rent between the coaxial shells is con- 
cerned, the outer shell behaves as a 
pure resistance and the inner shell has 
a resistance plus an inductive react- 
ance. An inductive reactance in- 
creases in direct proportion with 
frequency. Hence, as the frequency 
increases, the impedance of the inner 
shell increases, and a larger proportion 
of the total current flows in the outer 
shell. Moreover, since the inductive 
reactance forms a larger proportion of 
the total impedance of the inner shell, 
the current in the inner shell lags in- 
creasingly behind that in the outer 


shell. At extremely high frequencies 
the current in the inner shell is small 
and lags behind that in the outer shell 
by almost ninety degrees. 

The argument applies equally well 
to three or more connected coaxial 
shells (Figure 1-C). At sufficiently 
high frequencies the current in each 
succeeding shell is small compared 
with that in the preceding and lags 
behind it by almost ninety degrees. 
Thus the current in the third shell 
flows in a direction nearly opposite to 
that in the outer shell. At inter- 
mediate frequencies the phase shift 
from one conductor to the next varies, 
according to the frequency, from zero 
to ninety degrees. The distribution of 
a current of extremely high frequency 
in the successive shells is illustrated by 
the broken spiral in Figure 2, and the 
distribution of a current of inter- 


Fig. 3—At frequencies lower than that as- 

sumed in Figure 2, the phase shift and de- 

cline of current density in successive inward 
shells are less rapid 


mediate frequency in Figure 3. The 
frequency at which the current dis- 
tribution of Figure 2 is reached de- 
pends on the distances between the 
shells. The greater these distances, 
the greater the inductances and thus 
the lower this frequency. Conversely, 
the greater the frequency, the greater 
the phase shift from shell to shell, and 
fewer shells are needed for complete 
reversal of phase. 

An ordinary non-laminated hollow 
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cylindrical conductor (Figure 1-A) 
can be thought of as the limiting case 
of an infinite number of separate 
shells, connected together at increas- 
ingly frequent intervals. Hence, the 
current density diminishes as one re- 
cedes from the outer surface of the 
conductor and its phase changes some- 
what as shown in Figure 4. The 
thicker the conductor, and the higher 
the frequency, the more rounds the 
spiral makes. 

If any given current of any fixed 
frequency is sent through such a con- 
ductor, then as the thickness is in- 
creased (while the outer diameter is 
kept fixed), the current is at first dis- 
tributed over a larger area and the 
resistance naturally decreases. But 
eventually, that optimum thickness is 
reached beyond which the current 
begins to flow in the opposite direc- 
tion. Since the net current in the 
initial direction remains the same, 
there must be an overall increase in 
absolute current densities, and hence 
an increase in dissipation of energy, 
the latter being independent of the 
direction of flow. Thus the effective 
resistance is gradually increased until 
the second reversal of phase occurs. 

If plotted against thickness, the 


Fig. 4—The phase shift and decline of cur- 

rent density, as we proceed inward from the 

outer surface of the inner cylinder of Figure 

1-A, follow a logarithmic spiral, as can be 

seen by regarding the cylinder as made up 

of an infinite number of infinitely thin shells 
of the sort supposed in Figure 3 


resistance of a shell at a specified 
frequency varies somewhat as shown 
in Figure 5. Since the current density 
also diminishes quite rapidly, the 
oscillations of the curve are extremely 
small except for the first dip, but the 
optimum resistance may be about 
nine per cent lower than that of a 
solid conductor. The lower the fre- 
quency, the greater the optimum 
thickness. 

If attention is now directed to the 
cylinder constituting the return path, 


RESISTANCE 


THICKNESS 


Fig. 5—At any particular frequency there 

is an optimum thickness for a cylindrical 

conductor separated a certain distance from 

its return path: a thickness at which its 

resistance 1s a minimum. The diagram is 

not drawn to scale, but merely indicates the 
effect in a general way 


it can be seen that it too can be re- 
garded as the limiting case of increas- 
ingly many connected coaxial shells. 
Here practically the entire flux is 
inside the outermost of these shells, 
and it is the inward shells that behave 
as pure resistances with respect to the 
adjacent outward shells. Hence the 
current tends to concentrate toward 
the inner surface of the conductor: 
that is, again toward the surface 
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nearest to the other path. Otherwise, 
the situation is unchanged. 

This interesting phenomenon is 
quite “‘obvious”’ if it is admitted (with 
Maxwell) that energy resides in the 
dielectric; most of the energy travels 
parallel to the axis, but some of it 
diffuses into the imperfect conductors, 


only to be transformed there into 
heat. As the frequency is increased 
and the energy is thus pumped in and 
out faster, the attenuation and the 
phase shift in the current density 
which take place as one recedes from 
the surface into the conductor, become 
steadily greater. 


Radio Effects of Meteor Shower 


During the Leonid meteor shower which occurred on the 
night of November 15-16, radio pulse measurements were 
made at the Bell Telephone Laboratories at Deal, N. F. 
In the opinion of F. P. Schafer and W. M. Goodall, who 
carried out these tests, the results confirm the theory of 
A. M. Skellett that meteors cause sufficient tonization in 
the layers of the upper atmosphere to reflect short wave 
radio signals. 

It is a well known fact that there are two ionized regions 
which reflect short wave radio signals. Coincident with 
the occurrence of visible meteors overhead, the ionic density 
of the lower layer was often observed to increase. This 
ionization was usually found to last from twenty seconds 
to two minutes and at times much longer. The same 


investigators had previously made observations during all 
the more important meteor showers of 1931 and 1932, but 
unfavorable weather conditions had prevented a direct 
correlation between the measured increases in ionization 
and the passage of meteors overhead. This correlation has 
now been obtained, although at times during the night 
clouds obscured portions of the sky. 


A Frequency Monitoring Unit for 
Broadcast Stations 


By R. E. CORAM 
Radio Development 


HOUGH near in point of time, 

it is technically a far cry back 

to the days when broadcast 
stations were all assigned to the same 
wavelength of 360 meters and the re- 
sulting interference annoyed only the 
few enthusiasts for distant reception. 
Today a wide frequency range is care- 
fully apportioned among stations, and 
regulations against interference in- 
crease in stringency. A recent general 
order of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion requires each tadio station to 
insure that its carrier frequency does 
not deviate more than fifty cycles 
from the designated value. The order 
is in reality a promise that conditions 
of radio reception will be further im- 
proved for those enthusiasts, now 
numbering millions, who live far from 

NO. 700A OSCILLATOR 


NO. 271A 


NO. 259A 
VACUUM TUBE VACUUM TUBE 


NO. 271A 
VACUUM TUBE 


metropolitan centers and depend on 
distant stations for their radio pro- 
grams. 

In order to make frequency ad- 
herence a certainty, the Commission 
has also ordered that all stations 
provide means independent of the 
radio transmitter by which the carrier 
frequency of the station may be 
checked. It is for this use that the 
Western Electric No. 1-A Frequency 
Monitoring Unit has been developed. 
By it the carrier frequency of a station 
can be checked against a reference 
frequency. 

As the source of the reference 
frequency, the new equipment em- 
ploys the No. 7oo-A Oscillator*, a 
highly stable unit whose frequency is 

*Recorp, Dec., 1931, p. 106. 
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Fig. 1— The new frequency monitoring unit beats a portion of the station carrier with 
the output of a '700-A Oscillator and measures the frequency of the beat note 
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controlled by a quartz plate. The 
operating principle of the monitoring 
unit is to combine in a detector the 
output voltage from this oscillator 
together with a portion of the carrier 
voltage from the radio transmitter. 
Any difference between these two 
frequencies appears as a beat note. 
This note, through the medium of a 
relay, controls the indication of a 
meter which is calibrated to read 
directly in cycles per second the 
difference in frequency. 

The oscillator, identical with that 
furnished in Western Electric broad- 
casting transmitters, is a compact 
unit of two compartments in which 
the quartz plate and the entire oscil- 
lator circuit are assembled. The 
quartz plate is mounted in a heavy 
copper casting which approximates a 
thermally equi-potential shell. The 
heater resistance is embedded in the 
bottom of the casting and just above 
it is located the bulb of a mercury 
thermostat. After the quartz plate 
and oscillator circuit are calibrated in 
these Laboratories in accordance with 
the carrier frequency assigned by the 


Fig. 2—The amount of departure of the station 
from its assignment can be read directly on the 


right-hand meter 


Commission, the lid of the aluminum 
container is sealed in place. 

In any type of frequency measuring 
equipment where an unknown fre- 
quency is compared with a fixed 
reference frequency, there must be an 
accurate means of measuring the 
difference between them; and for con- 
venience this means should be as 
simple and as easily manipulated as 
possible. While there are numerous 
methods available, the one employed 
in this case is considered the most 
logical type for use where simplicity, 
accuracy, and freedom from trouble 
are paramount. 

The output voltage from the No. 
700-A Oscillator is amplified by a 
screen-grid tube and applied to the 
grid of a detector tube. A similar 
amplifier increases the voltage ob- 
tained from the unknown source and 
applies it also to the detector tube. The 
difference-frequency voltagedeveloped 
in the plate circuit of the detector is 
applied to the winding of the polarized 
relay S (Figure 1). The armature 
vibrates at the difference frequency 
and alternately charges the condenser 
C1 from the detector plate 
voltage supply and discharges 
it through the direct current 
milliammeter F. The circuit 
constants are so proportioned 
that the condenser is in effect 
completely charged and dis- 
charged during each cycle of 
the relay armature. The re- 
sulting current through the 
meter is directly proportional 
to the number of condenser 
discharges in a given time, 
and the meter is therefore 
calibrated with a uniform 
scale in cycles per second. If 
the difference frequency be- 
comes relatively low (5 cycles 
per second or less), the damp- 
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ing of the meter is no 
longer sufficient to 
produce a steady de- 
flection, and the meter 
needle will pulse once 
for each beat between 
the two carriers. By 


this method it is pos- 
sible to adjust the 
radio transmitter to 
zero beat with respect 
to the reference os- 
cillator after observ- 
ing the meter swings 
over a short period of 
time. 

Toascertain wheth- 
er the radio trans- 
mitter is low or high 
with respect to the reference oscillator, 
the operator presses a push button 
which adds a small capacity to the 
reference oscillator circuit and thus 
lowers its frequency.’ Instructions on 
the face of the meter remind the 
operator that a decrease in the reading 
when the button is pressed means that 
the transmitter frequency is low, and 
vice versa. 

In order to make the No. 1-A 
Frequency Monitoring Unit com- 
pletely operable from the commercial 
a-c power source and hence eliminate 
cumbersome batteries, tubes whose 
cathodes are indirectly heated are 
used wherever a-c hum would be 
detrimental. full-wave rectifier 
supplies plate power to the oscillator, 
detector and amplifier tubes. A volt- 
meter indicates the oscillator plate 
voltage, which can be adjusted by 
means of a rheostat in the primary 
circuit of the transformer. The unit 
is equipped with a cord and plug for 
attachment to a IIo volt, 50 or 60 
cycle, a-c circuit. With a slight 
modification, the unit can be operated 
from a 220-volt, 50 or 60 cycle circuit. 


Fig. 3—In the compact arrangement of the monitoring 
unit, the 700-A Oscillator is at the left 


For temperature control purposes, 
in addition to the mercury thermostat 
and heater resistance which are in- 
cluded in the No. 700-A Oscillator, it 
is necessary to have a sensitive relay 
through which the opening and closing 
of the thermostat contacts will con- 
trol the current supplied to the heater 
resistance. In this unit a_ three- 
element gas-filled tube is employed 
for the purpose. A transformer sup- 
plies filament, grid, and plate voltages 
for the tube, and the plate current 
flows through the heater resistance. 
When the thermal chamber reaches 
its proper operating temperature, the 
thermostat contacts close. This ap- 
plies an out-of-phase potential to the 
grid of the tube, preventing the flow 
of plate current. With normal opera- 
tion this action is repeated at about 
one minute intervals and is indicated 
by the flashing of a small lamp con- 
nected in the heater circuit. 

If a spare oscillator is periodically 
used in the transmitter, a_three- 
cornered comparison system may be 
established so that even a slow drift 
in any oscillator’s frequency cannot 
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take place without being noticed. 

The use of a relay in the plate cir- 
cuit of the detector contributes to this 
monitoring unit a feature unique 
among equipment of its type. This 
feature is the ability to measure the 
carrier frequency whether or not the 
carrier is modulated. The relay has 
no “sense of amplitude” but only a 
“sense of frequency.” Thus the unit 
can be connected wherever its in- 
stallation is most convenient: at any 
stage in the transmitter, or even to a 
small antenna nearby. 

The range of usefulness of this sort 
of equipment is determined by its 
adaptability to all the conditions that 


are likely to be encountered in radio 
stations. While the unit will ordi- 
narily be coupled to some circuit in the 
radio transmitter or connected to a 
small antenna in the operating room, 
there are station officials who would 
like to be able to check the trans- 
mitter frequency even though the 
station is several miles away. With 
this in mind, the input circuit has been 
designed so that it may be fed not only 
through a transmission line or from an 
antenna at the station but also from 
one of the amplifier stages in a radio 
receiver. Such a radio receiver can 
even be used at the same time to 
monitor the program. 


Telephone Service to Peru 


Another South American country was placed within 
reach of Bell System telephones on October 14 when service 
was inaugurated between North America and a number 
of cities in Peru. The service was opened by an exchange 
of greetings between officials of the United States and 
Peruvian governments in Washington and Lima. 

The voice channel thus established links Bell and Bell- 
connecting telephones in the United States, Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico with telephones of Lima, Callao and other 
Peruvian cities, constituting about seventy per cent of all 
telephones in that country. The charge for a three-minute 
call between New York and any of these cities is $30. 

The channel between North America and Peru is formed 
by a radio circuit between radio stations of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in New Fersey and 
of All America Cables, Inc., at Lima. It is operated on 
wave lengths of approximately 15 meters, corresponding 
to frequencies of about 19,000 kilocycles. 
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Transmission Lines for Short-Wave 


Radio Systems 


By C. B. FELDMAN 
Radio Research 


ECENT years have seen the 

growth of radio systems in 

which it is necessary to place 
the transmitting and receiving an- 
tennas some distance from their as- 
sociated radio units and from each 
other, and to connect antenna to unit 
by a transmission line. Although 
transmission lines which transfer en- 
ergy between radio units and antennas 
are fundamentally no different from 
power or telephone lines, the high 
frequencies employed in radio trans- 
mission prescribe a technique quite 
different from that found suitable for 
power frequencies. 

In both, for example, it is important 
to minimize line losses. In power 
transmission, where the line is only a 
fraction of a wavelength long, this can 


be done by terminating the line in a 
high impedance and so maintaining 
a high ratio of voltage to current. In 
radio transmission, however, the line 
is many wavelengths long, and the 
reflections resulting from a high termi- 
nating impedance would cause stand- 
ing waves. These waves appreciably 
augment transmission losses, and also 
sometimes affect the operation of the 
radio unit connected to the line. 
Furthermore, line irregularities, which 
in low frequency work can usually be 
treated as continuous loading, become 
at radio frequencies reflection points 
often several wavelengths apart. As 
before, the resulting reflections pro- 
duce standing waves. 

Radiation and pick-up consequently 
become increasingly hard to avoid 
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with open-wire lines as 
line operation ap- 
proaches radio frequen- 
cies. Under certain con- 
ditions the stray power 
radiated by a transmis- 
sion line associated with 
a transmitter may be an 
appreciable fraction of 
that radiated by the an- 
tenna connected to the 
line. These radiations 
may completely annul 
the directional charac- 
teristics of an antenna 
and in addition may 
cause interference to 
other radio stations. 
Similarly, since the 


sensitivity of radio receiving equip- 
ment is high, static and other noise 
picked up by a poorly designed trans- 
mission line may reach a level com- 
parable to that of the desired signal. 
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Fig. 2—In spite of considerable precaution in its construc- 
tion, an experimental open-wire line had sufficient un- 
balance to cause attenuation 70 per cent higher at radio 
frequencies than the attenuation which copper losses alone 
would produce 
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Fig. 1—In the attenuation of concentric-tube transmission 
lines at radio frequencies, there is close agreement between 
theory (curves) and experiment (points) 
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Hence, although the primary pur- 
pose of a radio transmission line is to 
transfer energy between an antenna 
and a radio unit, the efficiency with 
which it does this is of no greater im- 


portance than the de- 
gree to which it is iso- 
lated from its associated 
antenna, from other 
antennas and lines, and 
from extraneous sources 
of signals. Indeed dis- 
crimination against un- 
desired signals and static 
is often of greater im- 
portance than the over- 
all gain from antenna to 
telephone line. 

The simplest conceiv- 
able connection between 
radio apparatus and an 
antenna is a single wire, 
but single-wire lines are 
of limited utility because 
of their marked radia- 
tion characteristics. The 
power radiated by a wire 
several wavelengthslong 
may even be as much as 
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that radiated by the antenna to which 
it is connected. In fact single wire 
lines, particularly when properly ter- 
minated, are desirable radiating ele- 
ments for certain services, and 
diamond-shaped arrays of such ele- 
ments are now employed in some of 
the radio facilities of the Bell System.* 

The power losses and cross-talk due 
to radiation may be reduced by em- 
ploying two conductors, separated a 
small fraction of a wavelength, in a 
go-and-return circuit. If the two 
wires do not carry equal currents 
exactly opposite in phase, however, 
there will appear current components 
which employ the two conductors in 
parallel, and radiation losses of the 
type ascribed to single-wire conductors 
will appear. Although these are far 
less than those of single wire lines, 
there are many practical cases where 
the radiation from two-wire lines pro- 
duces an undesirable amount of cross- 
talk and loss of signal discrimination. 

Multiple-wire lines, comprising 
several pairs of conductors in go-and- 
return circuits, may be employed to 
reduce still further the undesired 
radiation from transmitters. But 
again care must be exercised in main- 
taining the required current ampli- 
tudes and phases, or the radiation 
losses ascribed to single wire lines may 
impair the utility of the system. When 
associated with receivers, multiple- 
wire lines, of course, reduce static and 
noise interference by their shielding 
effect. 

From the standpoint of isolation, 
an ideal electrical connection between 
antennas and radio apparatus is ap- 
proached only when the circuit is 
shielded. One way of accomplishing 
this result is to use one conductor as a 
shield. A concentric-tube line com- 
prising an outer sheath, within which 

*Recorp, April, 1932, p. 291. 


an inner conductor is supported on 
insulators, is the common form of this 
construction. When properly made 
of copper tubing, the external tube of 
such a line effectually shields the inner 
conductor and thus, so to speak, 
“isolates the ether” within the sheath. 
The currents flow principally on the 
outer surface of the inner conductor 


Fig. 3—By flexing like a diaphragm, this 
joint accommodates a change in length with 
temperature of as much as one-half inch 


and on the inner surface of the outer 
conductor. 

The high degree of isolation thus 
afforded can easily be impaired. Pick- 
up from neighboring antennas or 
otherwise may cause currents of ap- 
preciable magnitude to flow upon the 
exterior of the sheath. Spurious 
couplings between the line and the 
antenna or the radio equipment may 
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Fig. 4—Small shielded lines can be used for radio-frequency 
station wiring, and can be connected by plugs and jacks 


introduce these currents into the 
shielded circuit. 

Grounds placed at frequent inter- 
vals are useful in reducing these 
currents; sometimes indeed the line 
can be buried in the earth. Additional 
improvement is obtained by con- 
structing the circuits which transform 
the antenna impedance to the line 
impedance so as to minimize capaci- 
tive coupling to the sheath. 

In the efficiency with which they 
transmit power, there is little to 
choose between practicable open-wire 
lines and concentric tube lines, pro- 
vided a reasonable degree of current 
balance is maintained. The balance 
can be obtained by carefully designing 
the terminal equipment at the an- 
tenna and the radio unit so that cur- 
rents will not be introduced which 
employ the two conductors in parallel, 
and the ground as a return. 

Owing to the circular symmetry 
and to the fact that the electro- 
magnetic fields are confined within the 
outer conductor, the losses in con- 
centric tube lines are amenable to 
rather exact mathematical analysis. 
At radio frequencies the analysis is 
surprisingly simple, and the agree- 
ment between theoretical and expert- 


mental results is ex. 
cellent, as can be seen 
in Figure 1. In fact, 
concentric tube lines 
can serve as standards 
of impedance at radio 
frequencies. 

Such calculation re- 
veals that, for a given 
size of the outer con- 
ductor, there is an op- 
timum inner conductor 
diameter for minimum 
attenuation. In prac- 
tice it has been found 
that small departures 
from this value, or from exact con- 
centricity, have but slight effect on 
performance. The insulators used to 
support the inner conductor, unless 
spaced too closely, also have only a 
negligible effect. 

The losses in open wire lines can not 
be calculated so simply and certainly, 
because the electromagnetic field 
about them is more complex. Except 
in the ultra-short wave region the 


Fig. s—At a jack board different receivers 
can be connected to different antennas by 
concentric patching cords 
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power radiated by balanced two-wire 
lines is small compared with that 
transmitted along the line. In fact, 
the attenuation due to copper losses 
in balanced two-wire lines is not very 
different from that in concentric-tube 
lines of practical sizes. Experience 
shows, however, that it is difficult in 
practice to restrict attenuation to that 
from copper loss. This is exemplified 
by the discrepancy between the curves 
plotted in Figure 2. The calculated 
curve takes account of copper losses 
only; the balanced radiation loss is 
negligible. The discrepancy of 70 per 
cent is attributable mainly to losses in 
the earth beneath the line, brought 
about probably by small and practi- 
cally unavoidable unbalance, giving 
rise to currents employing the earth 
as a return path. 

The practical use of concentric-tube 
lines requires the solution of several 
mechanical problems. Variations in 
length with temperature, for example, 
cannot well be accommodated by line 
sags as in the case of open wire lines. 
Small shielded lines can be laid sinu- 
ously, as at the Bell System’s ship-to- 
shore receiving station shown in the 
headpiece, but the expansion and con- 
traction of larger lines must be taken 
up by joints. 

Such joints should be weather-proof, 
non-microphonic, and electrically not 
too different from the line itself. A 
joint successfully accommodating a 
variation of one-half inch has been 
designed (Figure 3), but six of these 
joints in a 300-foot line introduce a 
noticeable irregularity in impedance. 
Furthermore, in order that each joint 
may take care of no more than its 
share of the total expansion of a line, 
the inner and outer conductors must 
be locked together and to a sub- 
stantially braced support at points 
midway between joints. 


Small concentric lines (Figure 4) are 
useful as radio-frequency wiring in 
receiving stations, and can be snaked 
between partitions like armored cable. 
They are also used outdoors in experi- 
mental work at Holmdel. The lines 
can be terminated at jack boards, and 
different antennas can be connected 


Fig. 6—In an experimental switch for con- 
necting one of several concentric antenna 
lines to one transmitter line, a small coil 
antiresonates the capacitance of the switch 
for the operating frequency of the transmitter 


to different radio units by patching 
cords (Figure 5). High-power con- 
centric lines cannot be switched so 
simply. A switch such as that used 
experimentally at Deal (Figure 6) for 
connecting one of several transmitting 
antennas to a concentric line, is an 
electrical irregularity in the line which 
causes reflections if uncorrected. By 
designing the switch so that its ca- 
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pacitive reactance predominates over 
its inductive reactance, and anti- 
resonating this capacitance with a 
suitable inductance, the irregularity 
can be minimized. 

In general, therefore, choice be- 
tween an open-wire and a shielded 
line for a particular service must be 
based upon balancing the benefits of 
isolation against the greater cost of 
the concentric construction. By per- 
mitting the compact installation of a 
number of radio units without incur- 
ring cross-talk difficulties, the cost of 
concentric lines may be more than 
offset by savings in the cost and main- 
tenance of the station. 

Transmitters usually occupy so 
much space that the lines are neces- 
sarily separated enough to avoid 
serious cross-talk. Static pick-up is 


unimportant, except for the large 
lightning surges which can be drained 
by horn gaps and grounds. Thus at 
the Bell System’s transmitting sta- 
tions, the high cost of concentric lines 
has so far appeared unjustifiable, and 
open-wire lines are employed. 

Receiving lines, however, are less 
costly, and receivers are small enough 
for compact installation. Further- 
more a sacrifice of a few decibels in 
signal level at a receiver is less detri- 
mental than a loss of discrimination 
against undesired signals. Small 
shielded lines with losses as great as 
two decibels per thousand feet have 
been found more suitable than open- 
wire lines, and are now in use at re- 
ceiving stations in the radio-telephone 
links of the Bell System’s transoceanic 
and ship-to-shore services. 


One of the winning photographs in the Club’s 1932 contest: first prize, junior miscella- 
neous group, by C. N. Nebel 
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